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em re ee 


In a recent number of this Journal we pub- 
lished a glaring instance of “Established 
Church Rapacity”’ in England, since which we 
have met with the following address from some 
members of the Society of Friends in that coun- 
try, on the subject of Ecclesiastical demands, 


which presents their grievances in a clear and| 
forcible manner to the members of “Bishops-| 


gate Church,” so called. 


Bishopsgate Without, 11th mo. ( Nov.) 15th, 1848 | 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE PARISH OF 
BOTOLPH, BISHOPSGATE. 

Fettow-parisHioners—The annual seizure 
of our property for the support of a mode of 
worship from which we conscientiously dissent, 
has just beem»made, and while annexing for 
your information a statement of our losses, we 
would briefly premise, that several of the un- 
dersigned being well known to many of you, 
you may be well assured that no merely pecu- 
niary motive induces us to address you, while 
we ask your attention to a brief statement of 
those principles, in support of which, we are 
willing thus to suffer loss. 

We believe (in common, we trust with those 
whom we address,) in the truths of the Chris: 
tian Religion as revealed inthe New Testament, 
but we chai m the right of exercising our own 
judgment, aided by that Divine guidance to 
which all may have access, in unders tanding 
the Scriptures, and we do not and we dare not 


bow in matters of this solemn import to the dic-| 


tum of any man. 
We believe that all men are created equal 


in the sight of God, and that the man-made, 


distinction between “Clergy” and “Laity”’ is 
utterly unscriplural, tending to what we regard 


as a great evil, the subjection of the mind of 
man to his fellow-man, in matters concerning 


the welfare of the immortal soul. 


We believe that it is an important principle, 


of the Gospel, that its Miniate rs should freely 
dispense that which they have freely received, 


and that instead of exacting and enforcing a 


large maintenance before they devote them- 


selves tothe work of the ministry, they are) 
bound by command of Him who they profess) 
has called them to the work, to preach the} 


Gospel freely, even “without money and with- 
out price.’ 


i We regard the assumptions, that infants are) ditch, 38 Chairs. 
regenerated by the sprinkling of water from| 
the hand of the Priest, that there is or can be\out, 4 Sacks of Flour, value 111. 4s. Od. 


any advantage in lying the bodies of our de- From John Hargrave, 6, Bigkopsgate W ith- 
ceased friends in ground over which a Bis shop out, 32 Silk Umbrellas, value AGU. 6s. 6d. 
or a Priest has performed certain ceremonies, From Evans & Clark, Sishopsgate Without, 
and various other dogmas of the “Established Cash from till 52. 16s. 6d, 
Church of England,” as dangerous delusions, From Thomas Butler, Houndsditch, 60 
against which it is our duty to record our Chris- Brushes, various kinds, 6 Mops, value 3l. 6s. Od. 
tian protest, From Charles Gilpin, 5 Bishopsgate With- 

We say thus much to show those whom we)out, money from till 41. Qs. Od., Gibbon’s Ro- 
address, that it is by no means on light or unim-| man History, Knight's Illustrated Shakspeare, 
portant grounds that we differ from those that Southey’s Poetical - orks, Graham’s History 
receive as their faith the recorded doctrines of of the Uuited States, total v alue Sl. 15s. Od. 
the “Church” as by law established. While, The distraints an the Suciety of Friends 
however, we plead for liberty of conscience, we in this country for Church Rates, (so called,) 
plead for that liberty for all; and while we can- and other Ecclesiastical demands in the year 
not consent to be judged of by other men’s con- 1844, amounted to 10,2002. F 
sciences, neither do we for a moment desire to 
judge those who conscientiously differ from 
a JACQUES LA FEVR 

These being our views, we cannotcontribute’| This learned individual was born about the 
to the support or dieaceunation of doctrines| year 1435, and died in the year. 1537, hi ving 
which our consciences disapprove, and we attained the advanced age of ahandred and one 
hold it as a fundamental principle, that Religion years. He taught the mathematics with much 
is a matter between man and his God alone,| reputation at Paris, until theological disputes 
and that no man or.class of men has any right) with the Faculty of the Sorbonne forced him to 
to attempt to coerce the consciences of others. leave the city. Subsequently he returned and 

In conclusion, we addré@ss those who consid-' filled the honorable station of preceptor to the 


ep 


er “Bishopsgate Church” as their Place of|third son of the king Francis 1. His opinions 
Worship, and we earnestly putit to you if/becoming daily more suspected, he finally re- 
there is not something dishonorable and con-\tired for peace ind safety to Nerac, where the 
temptible in receiving, much more enforcing, advocates of reformation were protected by the 
unwilling payments, forthe stipend of your|Queen of Navarre. Here he resided to the 
Minister, the cleansing of your pews and the|close of his life. His principal works are Com- 
payment of your office. Would it not be/mentaries on the Psalms, the Gospels, the 
about as reasonable to distrain upon us for the | Epistles of Pauliilthe Catholic Epistles—an 
payment of your doctor's bills, or the liquida-| edition of the Psalter in Hebrew, with four ver- 
tion of your Grocer’s or Draper’s account ?/sions in parallel columns—and a French trans- 
T hat you have an Act of Parliament for the one lation of the Bible. The following are 
and not the other, does not and cannot alter the cumstances of his death. 

principle. 


the cir- 


Queen Margaret sent him word that she 
The Society of Friends support their own would dine with him at his cottage at Nerac. 
form of worship—-that which they believe to be She brought with her some learned persons, in 
most consistent with that spoken of by our Sa-| Whose society, she took great delight, and 
viour at Jacob’s well, even the worship ‘in spirit pleasing and e edifying conversation was sus- 
and intruth”—and they neither ask nor would | tained ; but in the midst of the repast the aged 
receive the contributions of any but their own an burst into tears. *O Jacques,’ said her 
members to the maintenance of that worship. majesty, ‘you ought to be in good spirits to-day 
We support our own poor, provide for the edu. ,"0w | am come to dine with you. ‘Madam,’ was 
cation of all within our borders, and cheerful- his reply, ‘Lama hundred and one years of age; 
ly contribute, as many of you well know, to #5 immoral acts, I bless God [ have been 


the maintenance of our parish poor, and to the graciously preserved from them ; but—but— 


extension and furtherance of an enlightened, ‘ere 18 one thing, my queen, one thing, that 


unsectarian and Christian education. We. ies on my conscience--which yet, L trust, may 
e ° 1 c . , ‘ , 
maintain then, that to take our goods and sell e forgivenme !' ‘Come, come, she rejoined, 


them to support your principles, is discredita- ‘tell me what it is.” Madam how shall | stand 
ble, unjust, and unchristian. 


We are, respectlully, the holy gospel of his Son to so many who have 


Your Friends and Fellow-Parishioners, [ollowe d my doctrine, and who have meta thou- 


Tuomas Bax, 143, Bishopsgate Without, sand torments and death itself, with constancy 


|\Tnomas Butier, 73, Houndsditch, 


; - f ave lived to this advance Seas 
,| Evans & Crark, 65, Bishopsgate st. Without, and have lived to this advanced age—though 
it ought to have been my earnest desire to fear 


Cuartes Gitpin, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 


Ann Harerave (for John Hargrave,) 6, Bish- death in no shape—and privately withdrew my 
: " pe self, and basely deserted the post allotted tome 


opsgate Without. 
pss by my God !’ 
THE FOLLOWING DISTRAINTS HAVE JUST BEEN 


| MADE: 


before the bar of God? I who have preached 


—while I, their teacher, fled from persecution, 


"When the queen and her friends had com- 


forted the weeping patriarch by assurance of 
| From the Friends Meeting House, Hounds- the divine forgiveness of unfaithfulness, both for 


reason and example, he added, ‘Then nothing 
From Thomas Bax, Bishopsgate Street With- remains for me now, but to depart hence to 


God, if it be his pleasure, as soon as I have 
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made my will ; nor ought I to delay, for! think | seventeenth century, we find a letter addressed | Q.—If the best ambergrease be found inthe 
God has calied me. [appoint you, Madam, |by the Royal Society of London to Sir Philberto|jslands of Socotora and Aniana, near Java, to 
my heir; and all my books I bequeath to your Vernatti, resident in Batavia in Java, filled with | endeavour the getting of more certain know- 
chaplain, M. Gerrard; my clothes and what-\questions regarding that part of the globe and ledge, what of its being reported to be bred at 
ever else J have, I leave to the poor; the r@st its productions, propounded in evident earnest- the bottom of the sea, like to a thick mud ? 
I commend to ¢ iod.? ‘Why, Jacques,’ said Mar- ness and gravity. A specimen of these, together A.—The best that is in the world comes from 
garet smiling; ‘what shall [ get by being your, with the resident’s answers, we present to our|the island Mauritius, and it is commonly found 
heir?’ ‘The office, Madam, of distributing to the readers :— lafter a storm. The hogs can smell it ata 
poor.’ * Be it so,’ replied the amiable princess, Question.—Whether diamonds and other great distance, who run like mad to it and de- 
‘and here I solemnly declare, that this inheri- precious stones, grow again, after three or four|vour it commonly before the people come to it. 
tance is more pleasing to me than if my brother vears, in the same places where they have been It is held to be a riscosity, which, being dried 
the king of France had nominated me to al digged out? by the sun, turns to such a consistence as is 
his possessions. The old man’s countenance! “4ngwer,—Never, or at least as long as the daily seen. Mayarine’s father, Isaac Zigny, a 
brightening, he said, * Now, O queen, [ require memory of man can attain to. Frenchman in Oleron, hath been a great travel- 
some rest; may you all be happy together! @ _Whetherthere be a hill in Sumatra which ler in his time, and he told me he sailed once 
meanwhile, farewell.” He laid down on a couch byrneth continually, and a fountain which run-in his youth through so many of these zequalen 
and fell into a gentle doze. After a little time | neyp pure balsam? ‘as would have loadened ten ships. The like 
one of the party went to awake him, but his! 4 There is a hill that burneth in Sumatra, having been never seen, his curiosity did drive 
spirit had departed.—-.Middleton’s Lives of the| near Endrapoer ; but I cannot hear of any such him to take up some of those, which being 
Reformers. |fountain; and J believe that the like hill is dried in the sun, were perceived to be the best 
oer upon Java Major, opposite to Batavia: for in ambergrease inthe world. I have seen one 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES, \a clear morning or evening, from the road, a piece’which he kept as a memento, and another 
(Concluded .) |man may perfectly perceive a continual smoke | piece he sold for L. 1300 sterling. This being 
rise from the top, and vanish by little and little. discovered, they set sail to the same place 
| have often felt earthquakes here, but they do where this appeared, and cruising there to and 
not continue long. In the year 1656 or 1657,|fro for the space of six weeks, but could not 
[ do not remember well the time, Batavia was|perceive any more. Where this place is situ- 
covered in one afternoon, about two of the clock, | ated I do not know ; but Monsieur Gentillot, a 
with a black dust, which, being gathered to-| French captain in Holland, can tell you. 
gether, was so ponderous, that it exceeded the| Here is an evidence of the amount of infor- 
weight in gold. I at that time being very ill,| mation possessed by some of the greatest 
did not take much notice of it; but some have/scholars in Britain, about the period of the 
gathered it, and if I light upon it, shall send you| Revolution, concerning countries now filled 
some. It is here thought it came out of the| with British commerce, and for the greater part 
hill: I never heard of any that had been upon governed by British authority. A man of or- 
this hill’stop. Endrapoer iscounted amighty|dinary education in the present day would 
unwholesome place, as likewise all others) smile at the idea of a fountain running pure 
where pepper grows, as Jamby Banjar, though balsam, and a tree with a worm for its root, 
some impute it to the hill’s burning. As for which changed into white coral, not to speak 
the fountain, it is unknown tous, except Oleum of the medicinal claws of the rhinoceros. But 
Terrae is meant by it, which is to be had in when the slowness and difficultyyof communi- 
Sumatra; but the besfcomes from Pegu. cation in former ages are considered, together 
Q.--W hether, in the island ef Sombrero, which with the barriers of prejudice and hostility 
lieth northwards of Sumatra, about eight de-|which rose between the nations, restricting 
grees northern latitude, there be found such a}commerce, and paralysing research, we will 
vegetable as Master James Lancaster relates no longer wonder that ignorance, and conse- 
to have seen, which grows up to atree,shrinks,|quent error, on these, as well as on more 
down when one offers to pluck it up into the important subjects, should have been so preva- 
ground, and would quite shrink unless held lent. 
very tight? And whether the same, being, In our own age, these barriers are considera- 
forcibly plucked up, hath a worm for its root,| bly broken down by the freedom and extension 
diminishing more and more according as the of commerce, the inquiries of experimental 
tree groweth in greatness; and as soon as the science, and, above all, the general diffusion of 
worm is wholly turned into the tree, rooting in instruction, by which more enlightened ideas 
the ground, and so growing great? And are communicated to the people, and a more 
whether the same plucked up young, turns|liberal policy prevails among the rulers of 
by the time it is dry into a hard stone, muchjevery civilised nation. A remarkable example 
like to white coral? jof the contrary state of things existing at the 
A.—I cannot tell: I met not with any that|period in which he lived, is given us in the 
ever have heard of such a vegetable. janswer of the above-mentioned resident of 
Q.— Whether the Indians can so prepare | Batavia to the Royal Society's inquiry whether 
that stupifying herb datura, that they make it.or not the celebrated birds’-nests, regarded as 
to lye several days, months, years, according such delicacies oy the Chinese, might be im- 
as they will have it, ina man’s body without) ported into Britain. Be it observed, the Com- 
doing him any hurt, and at the end kill him,)pany to which he refers was composed of 
without missing half an hour’s time? Dutch merchants, supported by the authority 
A.—The China men in this place have for- of their government. 
merly used datura as a fermentation to asort) ‘If the question be made—Whether these 
of drink, much beloved by the soldiers and things may be brought over by permission of 
mariners, called luzherbier, which makes them the Company? I answer as first, that their 
raging mad, so that it is forbidden, under the laws forbid the transportation of all whatsoever, 
penalty of great pain, to make use of the same.| whether necessary tothe conservation of health, 
Q.—Whether the animal called abados, or! or acquisition of wealth, or rarities; and if the 
rhinoceros, hath teeth, claws, flesh, blood, and querie be concerning the nature and substance 
skin, as well as his horns antidotal ? ‘of the wood and nests, they are transportable, 
A.—Their horns, teeth, claws, and blood are| and can subsist, without decaying many years.’ 
esteemed antidotes, and have thesame use in} Thus did the narrow-minded selfishness of 
the Indian pharmacopeia as thereica hath in|every people in turn impede the investigations 


When James I. issued his celebrated publi- 
cation against witchcraft, among the earliest 
prosecutions for the peculiar crime on which 
the monarch so profoundly enlarged, is one 
case known in the parlance of those days as 
‘The great mystery of Thommes Streette,’ 
which strikingly illustrates at once the terrors 
and mistakes of the time. It is thatof a woman| 
who is indicted for having in her possession 
‘ane magical vessel to werk sorcerie withall, 
the like whereoff was never seen in Christen- 
dom, but had been brought to her by her 
wicked son in ane of the Companie’s shippes 
from the Isles of Spice, whar he gat it from 
certain Chineses.’ 


It is satisfactory to know that the unlucky'| 
dame escaped the doom of those who dealt in 
magic, not being even made to swim for her 
life, the article in questionHaving turned out, 
on minute investigation, to be nothing more 
than a china teapot, and the first of the kind 
ever seen in England. The account sounds 
strangely now when read beside one of the 
countless tea-tables of Britain. But regarding 
china-ware, some singular tales were afloat in 
still latertimes. A learned physician, towards 
the end of the Commonwealth, remarks, ‘ We 
are not thoroughly resolved concerning porce- 
laine or china dishes, that, according to com- 
mon belief, they are made of earth which lyeth 
in preparation about an hundred years under 
ground, for the relations thereoff are not only| 
divers, but contrary, and authors agree not 
herein. Guido Pancirollus will have them 
made of egg-shells, and gypsum, laid up in the’ 
earth the space of eighty years. Of the same, 
affirmation is made by Scaliger, and the com-| 
mon opinion of most. Ramuzius, in the Navi-| 
gations, is of a contrary assertion—that they 
are made out of earth, not Jaid up in the earth, 
but hardened in the sun and wind the space of 
forty years.’ In addition to this, the doctor 
observes, ‘and of those surely the properties 
must be verified, which, by Scaliger and others, 
are ascribed to china dishes, that they admit 
no poison, that they strike fire, that they will 
grow hot no higher than the liquor in them 
ariseth. For such as pass amongst us, and 
under the name of the finest, will only strike, 
fire, but not discover aconite, mercury, or arse- 
nic, but may be useful in dysenteries and fluxes 
beyond others.’ | 

Such were the powers accorded to porce- 
luin by the medical profession under Crom- 


well’s sway; but so late as the close of the/ ours. lof philosophy, and retard the improvement of 
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mankind. It is remarkable, after all, that! 
many an early fable, once believed in the full, 
breadth of its wonder, has been discovered, in| 
later times, to have had its foundation in great- 
ly exaggerated or misrepresented truth. The 
Blemmyes of the ancients are explained as a 
savage people of Eastern Nubia, whose short! 
necks and large heads suggested to some early 
and ill-informed traveller the extraordinary 
conformation ascribed tothem; while the flat 
faces, coarse features, and guttural tones of the 
northern Siberians, endowed them’ with dogs’ 
heads, in the imagination of Southern Europe, 
for many an age. The ogres of the north were 
but a distorted and traditional remembrance of 
the ferocious Sea-kings, or leaders of those 
piratical bands who issued from the Baltic, 
carrying ruin and devastation to every coast of 
Europe, from England to Greece, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. In like manner the long 
tenacious fibres of some Javanese plant or shrub 
may have given rise to the idea of a living 
root; and when we take into account the prone- 
ness to exaggeration, and love of the marvel- 
lous, common to mankind in every climate, 
similar misrepresentations will be easily ex- 
plained, They serve, however, to illustrate 
the power and progress of knowledge, and, 
stand forth as points of comparison between| 
our age and the past, over which we have a! 
manifest advantage. But as the march of| 
discovery is still proceeding with increased 
velocity, it is difficult to say how much of our| 


generation’s practical wisdom and speculative| 
| 


opinions may be regarded by our successors| 
only as Travellers’ Tales. 


———< > 
WELL ENOUGH. : 


Without wishing to be thought wiser, better, | 
or more clear-sighted than my neighbours, I 
would nevertheless warn them against such 
phrases as the one selected as a title to this little 
paper. Itisa very significant phrase, significant 
of a dangerous laxity in the character and con- 
duct of those with whom it is habitual. « That! 
will do quite well enough’—*I[ have done it 
well enough’—are not words ever uttered by 
those who have a high, that is, a true sense of 
duty. No man who knows what work ought 
to be, can talk of anything he has done as being 
‘well enough.’ It is a lazy, slovenly, ‘make- 
shift’ sort of spirit that can for a moment toler- 
ate the idea of doing any given business just 
merely ‘well enough.’ Nothing is done well 
enough that we can, by proper exertion, do 
better. Let us still go on ‘bettering what is 
best.” To do this, we must keep our minds 
well braced up to the highest point they can be 
stretched to, without an over-strain. ‘Depend 
upon it, this tension is better for us morally, 
intellectually, ay, even physically, than the state 
of relaxation which is evinced by the use of 
the words, ‘Oh, that will do quite well enough.’ 
There is a whole world of unsatisfactory mo- 
rality in these common and seemingly harmless 
words. Ifthe spirit which prompts them were 
to rule society, society would speedily come to 
anend, The ‘well-enough’ principle has in it 
no ideal of perfection, no thought beyond the 
immediate and the present, no recognition of 
the Infinite. [t is selfish, earthly, and unen- 
during. No race of men,no single man, was 
ever regenerated by doing things‘well enough;’ 
the herves, the reformers of mankind, took 
their labour as a Divine mission, and did it 
accordingly—‘as well as in them lay’—if need 
were, dying in the act of completing or better- 
ing their work. ‘These were not the people to 


scramble or lounge through an allotted task,|stable, incomplete, and mean. It is from the 
and then push it away from them with the ex-| want of a high standard of right in our morality 
clamation, ‘ There ! that will do well enough!’|of every-day life. We think of saving our- 

Let us glance for a momentat the vast quan-|selves trouble, not of doing the work set for us 
tity of rubbish cast upon the world under the|in the best manner. We are all of us tainted 
courteous name of work done ‘well enough.’|more or less with this selfishness. We would 
Everywhere this sort of work meets us. Injall of us, like Bettine, ‘strangle our duty, if we 
manufactures, in mechanics; in agriculture and|could once catch hold of its neck.’ But this 
in art; in legistation and in literature. In every;must not be. We must rouse ourselves, and 
department of civilised life there are found|get out of this low and contemptible view of 
things, like Dr. Wolcot’s razors, ‘made to sell;’|life. Duty is not an ugly thing—a thing to be 
things which have no reality in them—that is,|avoided- It is lovely beyond all earthly things, 
which have no portion of the maker’s mind/|for it is heavenly. Whatever our work may 
invested in them, giving them their proper prin-| be—whether pin-making or law-making—writ- 
ciple of life—utility. Such things are indeed |ing for others to read, or baking for others to 
dead matter. They were made by people who|eat—making railways, or preaching sermons 
put no heart into the work, who ‘ got through’|—let us not try how little labour and pains we 
it, who did not think of it earnestly, as a duty|can put into it. Let it be our constant aim to 
to be honestly, truly, religiously achieved for|to do everything as well as we can; to leave as 
the use of others. With a false estimate of|little as possible incomplete; and this not 
themselves and their mission (perhaps without| merely for the vain glory of doing better than 
a thought of either,) they looked with contempt|our neighbors, but for the sazisfaction of our 
upon the object of their so-called work, and sent!own conscience ; in other words, let us labour 
it forth as something *good enough’ for the oc-|to make all our actions conform to the ideal 
casion, |standard of right and perfect within our own 


i r ‘ . . : » lL 
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If men were but properly impressed with an| minds. W hen we do this, we sh ull ne ert ta - 
‘of anything we have done as being ‘ well 


idea of conscientious work—work done accord-| 7 oe ; his 5 ls coal 
ing to conscience—nothing merely got-through, | enough.’ We shall never on this earth do ‘well 
or made to look as if it were done, but honestly jenough. —Edinburgh Journal. 
done, actually done, to the best of our ability, | 
what a different world it would be then! ne eee 

Ido not desire to set up one setof people} We do not recollect whether we have before 


against another, or to insinuate that the world|chronicled the romantic incident of a bird ofa 
is altogether in a worse state than it was two species called the Phebe bird having last sea- 
thousand years ago; but there is no shutting|son built her nest under the wheel-house of the 
one’s eyes to the fact, that work is not so sacred|steamer Maid of the Mist. A strange place, 
a thing with us as it was among the ancients. truly, for such a purpose ; but we can not con- 
As far as we can see, there was no inefficient|ceive, however, that a bird, reared within sight 
well-enough working then. Look at the Romanjand hearing of the mighty cataract, should, 
roads, and aqueducts, and walls; at Grecian|amid the clanking of the machinery and the 
works of art, Egyptian and Indian temples and|rush of waters occasioned by the revolution of 
tombs. Now, these things were all done in/|the wheels of the steamer, find a congenial 


— 


earnest. Their makers meant them to be as 
good as ever they could be—to last as long as 
possible. ‘These works have the two ideas of 
perfection and of duration clearly marked on 
them. Those who made them, worked with 
these ideas in their minds, and they remain in 
the work to bear testimony to the fact. They 
may be read as distinctly there as if they were 
written in ineflaceable words. It would be 
mere folly to say that these ideas of perfection 
and endurance are peculiar to the looker-on of 
the present day ; it cannot be so, for the remains 
of ancient work affect al/ lookers-on inthe same 
way with regard to these ideas. Of course they 
suggest many others to different minds, but in- 
variably they make men admire the greatness 
of the conception, and the enormous labour 
expended in the execution. Now let us turn 
to similar works among ourselves. Erections 
of public utility—iet us look atthem. Do they 
look as if they would last, or as if they 
were meant to last as long as a Roman read? 
How is it that railway bridges and viaducts are 
so frequently giving way ’—that newly-built 
houses fall about men’s heads?—that steam- 
ships are continually blown up? ‘Oh,’ some 
one replies, ‘it is because we live so fast. We 
have so much to do, that there is no time for 
doing things substantially, as the ancients did ; 
they could take their time about all their bu- 


siness.’ TI believe thisto be notrue reason. If 


we were impressed with a just idea of the ne- 
cessity for being honest in our work, we should 
never be in so great a hurry to finish it as to 
leave the most important half undone. No; it 
is not from the rapidity of material progress 
around us, that our material works are so un- 





place for rearing her infant family. At all events 
Madame Phebe bird actually raised a fine 
brood of juvenile Phebes, and when fully 
fledged, conveyed them all in safety to the adja- 
cent shore. 

‘Often,’ said Capt, Filkins, ‘the parent bird 
(having left in search of food while the boat 
was at the landing) might be seen to approach 
the boat when half way up the falls, bearing 
food for her little ones. She would take pos- 
session with all the confidence of a free passen- 
ver, and after attending to her family and war- 
bling forth a note of thanks to her kind protec- 
tors, again fly forth in further pursuit.” This 
was a scene of daily occurrence. This spring 
the same bird has returned to her unique nest, 
and bids fair to confer additivnal fame on the 
Maid of the Mist, by making it the nursery of 
another joyous brood. 

Among the numerous ‘Guides to the Falls,’ 
both biped and quadruped, a large black dog 
of the mastiff species, belonging to Mr. Wad- 
ruff, the Postmaster, should not be overlooked. 
He is intimately acquainted with almost every 
nook and cornez of this world of waters, and 
often may be seen fearlessly leaping among 
the wildest crags and about the fearful preci- 
pices. It is said, however, that upon the erec- 
tion of the new Suspension Bridge the dog 
being invited to a passage across, cautiously 
stepped a few paces upon it, and then, stop- 
ping, laid down and actually howled with ter- 
ror. With some hesitation he at lengih back- 
ed out, and no inducement could since prevail 
on him to make a second attempt. 

We were much amused recently to notice the 
dog attach himself toa party of four, about 
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starting for a jaunt across the ferry. Watch 
started ahead, decended the stairs, and when 
we arrived at the boat at the foot he was quiet- 
ly sitting on the stern, waiting for us. Upon 
our arrival at the Canada side, with the air of 
an experienced guide, he preceded us to the 
Table-rock, Burnett’s Museum, the Nenagerie, 
and other points of interest, and on our return, 
re-entered the boat, crossed over, and arriving 
at the foot of the inclined railway, having appa- 
rently satisfied himself that it would be much 
less fatiguing to ride up than to mount the two 
hundred and odd steps, gravely seated him- 
self upright in the cars, and rode up with the 
rest of the passengers.—-Such scenes as these 
we are told are of almost daily occurrence 
with this unconscious creature. He often makes 
the voyage up the river on the Maid of the 
Mist. 

A few days since, while one of the guides 
was conducting a gentleman into the Cave of 
the Winds, behind the American Fall, he came 
upon a full-grown hog, alive, but crippled— 
two of his legs were badly broken, and his bo- 
dy bearing evident marks of having ‘suffered | 
some.’ How he came there no one could tell, 
and the fair presumption is that his pork- 
ship must have been accidentally drawn into 
the current while loitering near the shore, and 
necessarily taking the fearful leap over the 
cataract, had, by one of those seeming miracles 
escaped alive.—-Buffalo Com Adv. 


wit, that happiness depends as much upon 
setting a limit to our desires as it does upon 
an accumulation of means, we may well doubt 
whether the refinements of civilization, with 
tended 
In looking 


their multiplied luxuries, have to 
swell the tide of human happiness. 
over the history of the human family, we 
cannot but observe that change is marked 


upon all its pages, and that in the adoption of 


regarded with disfavour. 

What nation, (any more than individuals, ) 
ever acknowledged that steps voluntarily taken 
were retrograde! Yet, if we trace the course 
of the most enlightened of these, we shall find 
them changing from republics to monarchies, 
from monarchies to republics again, and 
But, 
amongst other things, we are told triumphant- 


again from republics to despotisms. 


ly that the laborer of the present day has 
luxuries which a prince could not formerly 
command, and we are asked to contrast the 
tillers of the soil of the present time with 
the serfs of former times. Well, it is admit- 
r|ted that serfdom has disappeared, or nearly 
And in addition, 
that many of the gross practices of former 
ages have diminished—in a word, that the 


so, from the civilized world. 
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habits and customs and wants of society have 
changed—but what have we? Why, in- 
stead of the settled contentment of former 
times, which found generation after genera- 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1848. 


Procress.—The present age of the world 
is remarkable for the complacency with which 
it compares itself with former ages, and the 
confidence with which it assumes superiority 
over them. Most persons appear to take it of cultivating contentment, the energies and 
for granted that mankind are ina state of ingenuity of the race are stimulated to the 
progress—intellectually and morally—(we be- highest degree for the gratification of newly 
lieve it is not claimed physically.) It is of awakened desires for novelty and luxury. 
importance that correct views should prevail | And so far has this competition extended, 
on this subject. The rapid advances made that we believe it would be difficult to point 
in science and the arts in the last century, is to a single profession in business, or ¢ 
of itself sufficient to settle the matter in the single station in society, from the wealthy 
minds of some—and especially of those who merchant to the poor laborer, on whom this 
believe that the intellect is the highest en- inexorable custom does not impose such ob- 
dowment of the human family. Others, in ligations as to require a constant stretch of 
addition, point to what they call the social energy and care to keep up appearances with 
and moral progress of the world ;—the extinc- their fellows. 
tion of feudalism and the elevation of the serfs 


tion following the same even path, we have 
now the whole Anglo-Saxon race engaged in 
one promiscuous struggle for gain. Instead 


As we have said, many of the gross prac- 
in various parts of the world—the multipli- tices and evils of former times have disappeared 
cation of luxuries—the increase of literary |—but isthis evidence of the extension of vir- 
knowledge among the masses—the increase of tue or, is it merely an exemplification of the 
religious sects and benevolent societies—are great Law of Change. We have not now, it is 
all considered so many undeniable evidences true, except in a few instances, and where negro 
of intellectual, moral, social, and, by many, of slavery exists, a large number of persons imme- 
religious progress. There are two questions diately dependent on the will and whims of an 
which present themselves here: Has there individual as was formerly the case, but is there 
been really progress in what relates to the Jess of a real dependence, now than then, or 
true interests and promotes the true happi-/less suffering growing out of this dependence? 
ness of the human family? and, if so, what/Let us look at the countries where feudalism 
are the principles which have led to this pro-|existed. Is there not the same if not a more 
gress’ If the same rule will apply to races excessive overgrown wealth ? and connected 
of men, which we urge upon individuals, to|with this wealth, a still more abject pov 


each new custom, those that preceded it are. 


erty, | pearance. Nine counties were further proclaimed nader 
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a poverty not asking for a place of abode and 
land to till—but begging for work, in order to 
obtain food to sustain life. If formerly they 
were subject to the caprices of an hereditary 


lordling, now they are the victims of the mer- 
Is 
then, progress indicated in a state of society 
which makes multitudes so dependent ona 


cantile and the manufacturing lordling. 


few, that a slight error of judgment on the 
part of this few may reduce them to beggary 
Other present 
themselves tending to show that the world 


or starvation. illustrations 


in mass, or what is called the civilized part of 
it, are not so much in advance of former times 
as many may suppose—but we defer the con- 
sideration of them to a future number of our 
paper. 


RN RO ~~ 


Items of Entelligence. 


| Domestic.—A terrible fire has occurred at Albany, 
N. Y., by which it is said a number of lives were lost 
and about one eighth of the whole city destroyed, and 
that it will require several millions of dollars to cover 
the loss, The manner in which it is said to have origi- 
nated is singular enough :—A woman who was washing 
had her bonnet set on fire by a spark—in throwing it 
from her it accidently fell on a shed, the weather being 
exceedingly dry and the twind high the shed took fire 
and the terrible results given above followed. 

It is said that the lists published in the Albany papers 
come far short of giving the full number of buildings 
destroyed. ‘They say: 

In viewing the scene of devastation, one is struck 
with the power of the destroying element. How it 
was possible for such a mass of solid brick buildings to 
|be swept away in a few brief hours, and which will re- 
quire the constant labour of hundreds of men for years to 
| replace, is a matter of astonishment. But at the time 
the fire broke out the wind was blowing a gale from the 
south, the buildings in which it took were of the most 
combustible material, and for eighteen days no rain had 
fallen in the city, and the roofs were like tinder. ‘The 
coals and cinders were wafted from block to block, and 
the moment they struck the wooden roof of a building, 
it was ignited by the action of the wind. We were 
witnesses to several instances of this kind. On the 
northern part of the city, more than half a mile from the 
immediate vicinity of the fire, no less than four buildings 
were on fire at the same time by that means. The mo- 
ment a cinder lighted upon the roof, a blaze was pro- 
duced, astif a match had been ignited. ‘Thus in every 
part of the city fear and consternation had taken hold of 
the inhabitants, and there is not a doubt but nearly one 
half of the families had their furniture and goods in 
readiness to remove Amidst this panic and consterna- 
tion, when inevitable destruction seemed to await a still 
larger portion of the city, the wind suddenly veered to 
the west—clouds began to gather—the flames and cin- 
ders were carried towards the river—hope beamed in 
every eye—and when a torrent of rain was poured down 
from heaven upon the city, there was an outpouring of 
thanksgiving for the providential preservation. 


The news from Ireland by the Steamship Cambria has 
created much excitement; we take the following sum- 
mary from a daily paper: 


The Cambria brings intelligence of an unsuccessful 
outbreak in Ireland. We of course have to rely upon 
the English version of the matter, for the Irish papers 
friendly to the Irish cause have been mostly suppressed. 
This will account for the ridicule thrown over the move- 
ment. A collision had taken place between the police 
and the insurgents ; the latter have been worsted and 
the leaders are fleeing from arrest. The immense 
preparations made by the English government seems to 
‘overpower all idea of effectual resistence. A continued 
|stream of forces, consisting of cavalry, infantry and 
‘artillery have poured into Ireland, and an immense fleet 

lof war steamers encircled the whole coast. The Felon, 
| Nation, and other papers were seized, the types carried 
away, and effectual steps taken to prevent their reap- 
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the Arms Act, including Kerry, Galwaygand seven bar- these, some lived, some remained dead. Of the ameter were cut from nine different places in 
onies in Cork county, Wexford, Queen’s county, Carlow, living ones, eventually only afew survived, for Hampshire and Sussex, and were selected 
Kildare, Wicklow, and eight baronies in King’s county ; some were too delicately appetised to exist on{indiscriminately from the spots whence they 
Westmeath, Louth, and four baronies in Cavan; Farney, . . : oe id 
ce Mevesthas : Hee taseaiie tu Kimesh, unl tes tiene the thin face of their new cradle, and became were removed. They were then planted in 
of Newry, in the county of Down. Meantime numerous Tapidly choked by those sturdy rustics who|Mr. Curtis’s garden, where they thrived luxuri- 
arrests have been made in Dublin and in various coun- were content with a draught of rain (containing antly. On being examined, the following 
ties. Patrick O'Higgins, the leader of the Dublin Chart- a fraction of ammonia), and with sucha minute|interesting discovery was made: One piece of 
ists, was the first person sent to Kilmainham jail on ® ymount of alkalies as was left by the mosses|sod from Selborne Common, siz inches diame- 
charge of Bigh teenen. -,.y, and lichens in their decaying remains. A wiry \ter containing fourteen different species of grass; 
From the latest advices received from the disturbed ' 2 ; ’ De fe 5 
districts about Ballingarry, where General Macdonald! Y°Setation was now busy in constructing the and, singular enough, a similar sod from 
has established his head quarters, every thing continues foundation of the future sod. Little rootlets,,Ringmer Down contained an equal namber. 
peaceable, with the general impression that the moment tough as cords, and pushing themselves in|Others bore respectively nine, seven, six, and 
the troops were withdrawn, dissatisfaction would again every direction, bound together the loose and five species—none contained fewer than three. 
ees co. 2 by a ae ee incoherent mass of decaying tissues, sand, and) Who has not inhaled with pleasure the sweet 
wad dike eolites ia thn ‘nbiabbetiacd wee degraded soil, which the re occupants perfume of new hay? This perfume is due to 
Witmer aud Saith’s European Times savs:—‘It is ad left behind them. The rock itself suffers the presence of the Anthoranthum odoratum 
quite evident, from all that has occurred, that the move-/Change. Water and carbonic acid attack it, (sweet-scented vernal grass). 


s). Even the green 
, oo” . - . > ‘ . . . ° 
iment has totally failed. ‘The most sanguine of the Con-|and it slowly crumbles. ‘The plants now leaves of this graceful grass readily impart the 
federates must now be aware that there never existed the 


, ; ' é' 'the formed help the work; they appropriate its|perfume to the fingers by which they are 
sinallest chance of successfully coping with the British ingredients ; the depth of soil increases. It has bruised. Another species somewhat like it in 
es is quiet. The Paris papers announce the also become richer ; consequently a better class | appearance is the fox-tail grass; but it Is more 
death of Gen. Damesme on Saturday. of plants can live thereon. Now the hardy- coarse In foliage, and is destitute of the lragrant 

A portion of the French squadron had sailed from! constitutioned wiry grass either dies of too odour of the former. Another, and a more 
Naples for Ancona. much food or is choked in retribution by the elegant species, is the well-known, almost 
la Fanta dita cuds ken tae dene tale descendants of those which it formerly killed. ubiquitous, Poa pratensis, which springs up 
de ees I , = ue lhe soft green blades of fragrant grasses come alike on our old walls and on the fostering bo- 
The news from Morocco is that the people are again “P» and paint the once gray and dreary land- som of our fertile pastures. — Every one must 
rising in insurrection. scape in the most refreshing colours. Year| have admired the beautiful fine hair-like grass 
There has been along and close battle between the) succeeds to year ; the winter kills some; the which clothes the surface of our dry heaths, 
Austrians and the Piedmontese, and victory has finally spring awakens others; and the summer ripens downs, and sheep-walks—a grass upon whose 
declared for Radetzky, who has succeeded in eflecting|the seeds of a multitude of grasses which the volcesidie quctace Gee teal 1. seldom weary of 
the object he had in view, and in forcing Charles Alber autumn shakes to the earth, and by its heavy resting. This grass is called the Agrostis capil- 


to retire beyond the Mincio. ‘ . . = 5 : j : 
z ita | rains, causes to'take root in the soil. Layer Japis, in evident allusion to its character; and 


ala |after layer of roots overtops the last. Alltraces being admirably constituted so as to endure 
HISTORY OF A SOD, din aah enanhieahiieniaiid tien kunnen oe 7, eee 
of the early mosses are Jost in the brown humus heat and drought, it furnishes a valuable food 


|at the bottom, so that one could scarcely form tg the mountain-fed sheep, that would other- 
We may perhaps be thought jesting when|even @ conjecture as to how the work began.| wise be altogether destitute at such seasons, or 
we affirm that the history of a sod of grass is} But possibly our sod has been taken from a/¢oyld feed only in the sheltered valleys of these 
one of great interest; and we are content to rich meadow, lying along the sides of a deep regions. Another grass equally adapted fora 
refer to what follows for our justification, as we|inland-penetrating stream, thick, rank, and | peculiar situation, and almost certain to be 
state our serious conviction, that the reflections|!uxurious, with crowding blades and towering |found in our lump of sod, if it was taken from 
to which a littleclaump of green turf give rise,| Stems. This green meadow was once a quiet|the hard bosom of a northern limestone rock, is 
are replete with instruction of no mean order. lake, or perhaps a part of a more tumultuous ¢alied the blue dog’s-tail grass; and for such 
The sod before us, and the pen in hand, we}S¢a. F’roin those ‘ heaven-kissing hills’ which | situations as it is found in it is well adapted, 
must proceed methodically to our investigation | form the rough, uneven outline of the horizon, from its at all times afforded sheep a tolerably 
—investigate it historically, botanically, and|and from which the stream takes origin, centu-| fair pasture. Besides these, there are probably 
chemically. Observing this order, we may/fies have washed down tons upon tons of jp our sod the curious, inconstant, yet common 
first inquire how the sod took origin. If wealluvial soil. The waters of the lake grew) grass called rye-grass, or Lolium perenne, of 
examine its structure, we shall find that itis a'shallow, aquatic plants fringed its edges, and | the most vigorous growth, and in rich meadows 
thick and consistent mass of roots, which, by | assisted the process. The waters sank, the creedily consumed by cattle. Mr. Curtis says 
their countless entanglements, have enclosed a|!ard rose. No sooner did it appear above the 
quantity of the soil beneath in such a manner|SUriace, than, as if with wings, the seeds of 
that it Is scarcely to be separated from them.| numberless grasses and other plants flew thither, 
This structure enables us to remove the sod|and rapidly colonised the spot. But though 
wholly from the surface of the place upon | the surface looked quickly green, much time 
which it is found. How, then, was the foun-|™ust elapse before the due thickness of a sod is 
dation soto speak, of this mass of vegetable|formed. Many acontest also will take place 
fibres and mould laid? If our sod was cut from| between sturdy docks, and noisome weeds, and 
the stony bosom of a rock, the answer lies far|the sweet-lea‘ed grass, before the latter gains 
back in ages gone by. A tiny lichen began| te entire supremacy ; and in fact this it never 
the work there; and after serving its purpose | absolutely succeeds in eflecting without aid j 
in coating the naked and desolate surface with|from man. In a few years this work, too is|or in the year following, we shall in all proba- 
a thin layer of vegetable mould, it was at length completed, and the surface over which in by-| bility find that an entire change of species has 
vanquished by a stronger than itself in the form ne times the ripple rolled, or the billow taken place. Some that are now luxuriant 
of a waving, clustering moss. ‘The winds and|heaved, now rejoices in a waving garment of wij] then have degenerated, and some that are 
tem pests of years tried the courage of the moss, the freshest green. now weak will then have become entirely re- 
and many times threatened its utterdestruction; So far for the pure history of the sod; now moved from the army of green blades. Why 
but it still held firm, The lichen which prece-|for its botany. Those who have never taken is this? It is found thatif the grasses are kept 


From Spain there is no news of any importance. 


‘Always examine what other men rejeet as worthless.’ 


that this grass appears to vary ad infinitum 
even in its wild state; he had seen a variety of 
it with double flowers, and one with awns, both 
of which are very uncommon. In some pas- 
tures, such as are not very moist, the stalks 
are sometimes viviparous towards autumn ; 
sometimes it produces scarcely any stem, and 
much foliage, at others little foliage and an 
abundance of flowering stems. It isa curious 
fact, that if we examine this same sod, having 
returned it again to the earth, in the next year 


ced it had roughened the hard surface, and the the pains to examine the herbage of a sod, will 
clasping fibres of the moss laid hold of the/be disposed to believe all grass to be pretty 
smallest inequalities, The rain descended, and much the same, if indeed a difference be ad- 
the winds blew ; but neither conquered ; for the| mitted at all. We believe very few are really 
mess flourished, and had a thriving family,/aware of the number and beauty of the species 
which being rapidly joined by vagrant relations, which may be, and often are, contained within 
and friends, the rock began to look green.|an area to which a hat would form an ample 
This was the first robe. By and by the birds|tent. Mr. Curtis, well known for his various 
of a distant region found rest on the rock, and) works on natural history and botany, tried a 
left behind them the undigested grains of herbs curious experiment with the assistance of a 
plucked and devoured many miles away. Ofiptiend. Sods of grass six inches only in di- 


close shaven to the ground, or are fed down, 
to use the agricultural phrase, this deterioration 
is"avoided ; whereas it is almost sure to follow 
if the herb is allowed torun toseed. Itis a 
sort of natural rotation. Changes in the soil 
very probably take place which are favourable 
to the other varieties, but detrimental, or less 
favourable to these; and the natural conse- 
quence is, that the healthiest wins the field.— 
Chamber's Journal. 


(To be Continued.) 
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The National Era is publishing “ Sketches graphic sketch of this all-pervading system of mense pressure upon the oaken posts, many of 
of modern Reforms and Reformers in Great ‘@xation. He says it involves “taxes upon | which were crushed and riven to the centre. 
Britain and Ireland.” The writer appears to oueny oven which renee into = ae or, To show me the tenacity of a natural pillar of 

oes ish history. and his 12th covers the back, or is placed under the foot. |coal to “hold up” as he termed it, he took hold 
be well versed in English history, an l'axes upon everything which is pleasant to see, | of a huge piece of slate, that was broken in the 
essay furnishes so much information on, the’ hear, feel, smell, ortaste. Taxes upon warmth, centre, and only held in its place by the pillar 
subject of the National debt of England, thay light, and locomotion. ‘Taxes on everything |in question, sufficient to bulk with the loose rub- 
we have transferred the greater portion of it to on earth, and the waters under the earth; on bish above it, to prevent our exit should it come 

; everything. which comes from abroad or is|down, and whilst expatiating on its solidity, he 
grown athome. ‘Taxes on the raw material ;/gave the corner of the pillar a kick, bringing 

At the accession of William and Mary, in taxes on every fresh value that is added to it}down contrary to his expectation, a mass, with 
1689, the national debt of Great Britain was by the industry of man. Taxes on the sauce/a rattle and racket which made me wish that he 
£664,000. At the close of the French war. which pampers a man’s appetite, and the drug| would direct his attention to matters less excita- 
in 1763, £138,000,000. At the close of the that restors him to health; onthe ermine which|ble. From here we ranged off into divers un- 
American wat, in 1783, £250,000,000. At the decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs/|occupied chambers; in fact, we had seen none 
commencement of the Continental wars. in the criminal; on the poor man’s salt, and the|as yet, occupied by the miners. On entering 
1793, £240,000,000. At their close in 1815, rich man’s spice; on the brass nails of the coffin,}one of considerable magnitude, the foul air 
£840,000,000. Thus,it cost England £600,- and the ribbons of the bride. At bed or board,|therein extinguished our lamp, nor could the 
000,000 to put down Napoleon and restore the couchant or levant, we must pay. The school-| guide relight it till we had groped our way in 
Bourbons. Some £40,000,000 having been boy whips his taxed top; the beardless youth |the dark to a more pure atmosphere. Hearing 
paid off during the last thirty years, it now manages his taxed horse with a taxed bridle|a dull rumbling noise like distant thunder, the 
stands at £800,000,000. The population of on a taxed road. The dying Englishman pours| guide said it was a mule train approaching ; 
the United Kingdom is 24,000,000. Conse- his medicine which has paid 7 per cent, into ajand soon after we saw the lights twinkling like 
quently, the average debt of each man, woman, @ spoon which has paid 15 percent; flings/fire-flies in the dim distance. As they drew 
and child, is £333, or about $163. The adult himself back upon his chintz bed which has | nigh, six or eight miners sat squatted in the for- 
male population, with such females as are paid 22 per cent.; makes his will on an eight|mer car, each with his tiny light in hiscap that 
independent property holders, does not proba- pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an|threw a glare upon his dusky features, and all 
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bly exceed 5,000,000. To discharge the debt, 
it would be necessary that these persons should 
pay, on anaverage, about $800. ‘This debt 
may be repudiated; butcan iteverbe paid? | 

Looking only to the records, the dept is) 
owing to some 300,000 persons. It would 
seem, then, that 24,000,000 of people are enor- 
mously taxed to pay the interest on this vast 
debt to this small number of creditors. The 
British Government is always laying anchors 
to windward. Forty years ago, when this 
debt was rapidly accumulating, it saw that if a| 
revolution shonld occur, and the issue be made 
up between the tax payers and the tax receivers, 
the former could easily trample down a class 
with whom they had no sympathy, and repudi- 
ate the debt. Accordingly, it has been the 
policy of the Government during these forty 
years to induce the middling and poorer classes 
to invest money in the pzblic funds, through 
the medium of savings banks, charitable insti-| 
tutions, and friendly societies. Not long since, | 
there was found to be standing in the names of 
the commissioners of those associations some 
£25,000.000 of the public debt, belonging to 
about 800,000 individual depositors and 16,- 
000 associatinns—the latter representing proba- 
bly 1,000,000 of people. Thus the debt is 
actually owing to 2,000,000 of people, three- 
fourths of whom are of the middling and lower 
orders of society—the very class that would be 
likely, if any, to foment a revolution of the 
Government. So long as this state of things 
exists, it is safe to presume that the puplic debt 
of Great Britain will never be repudiated, even 
by revolution. 

The taxes upon the people of that kingdom 
exceed those of any other nation on earth. 
The annual average of direct tax paid to the 
Government by each man, woman, and child, 
exceeds £3. It is paid by less than one-fifth 
of the population, making about $100, on an 
average, for each tax payer, rich and poor| 
Nearly the whole, ultimately, comes directly 
and indirectly from the poorer classes, not in 
money solely, but in hard work. high rents, 
mean fare, and low wages. These taxes are} 
levied on land, meats, drinks, glass, malt, soap, 
spirits, windows, servants, horses, carriages, 
dogs, stamps, &c., to the last syllable of the 
record of human wants and uses. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review gives a| 


apothecary who has paid a license of a hundred |engaged ina hilarious chorus. No space af- 
pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. |/fording us a turnout, we were invited to take 
His whole property is then immediately taxed|seats. Crawling in, the train rumbled on, the 
from 2 to 10 percent. Besides the probate, chorus was renewed, and a jollier set of dogs can 
large fees are demanded for burying him in the |rarely be met with, above or under ground. At 
chancel; his virtues are handéd down to pos-|length we reached the chamber of the entry, six 
terity on taxed marble, and he is then gathered hundred yards from the mouth, where we found 
to his fathers, to be taxed no more.” — \a body of miners grouped round the extensive 
|apartment, some crouched upon their haunches 
lsome moving about in stooping postures, 
lothers lazily half-reclining against the walls, 
each as before with a lamp in his cap, which 
A friend, who dates his letter at Pittsburg,|with its dull glare, added ghastliness to his be- 
writes to the Baltimore Clipper the following grimed visage, brawny limbs, tattered garments 
and smutty exterior, at the sudden sight of 
which, together with the damp chill, sulphur- 
Entrance to the Main Avenue —The various|°¥5 smell, smothering oil-smoke and dead dark- 
Chambers—Foul air and darkness—The "ess of the whole, I rashly (mentally, mind 
Mule Trains—The Miners on a Strike—|¥",) tesolved that if things looked more appal- 
Mode of Working the Mines, §c. ing in regions down there below, sheer compul- 
“s |son, not curiosity, should alone cause me to vi- 
“Ever more prone to seek for things curious/sit thereat. It appeared that this large congre- 
than useful,on crossing the ferry at Sligo, | was'gating together of the miners, about sixty in 
much attracted by the rapid ascent and descent/number, was for the purpose of regulating a 
of coal carts upon a steep railway of some three |strike for wages. They never need to fear of 
hundred yards in length. In multiplying ques-| being overheard, be they ever so uproarious in 
tions perhaps to a tediousness, those in attend-|their proceedings. We now ranged off till we 
ance bantered me to a ride. Jumping in alone!came to miners at their labors, the first we had 
a signal was given, and by an unseen powerl|seen. It may be as well here to state that the 
was whisked up the dizzy height before the| branch entries or passages are less muddy than 
flutter of timidity could sound analarm, lest the we found the main entrance. A trench by the 
rope was insufficient for the additional load|side of the former carries the water to the latter 
(self estimated of course,) put upon its strands.| where a leaden pipe, leading to the mouth of 
On a workman offering to guide me through a|the pit, discharges it below as a syphon. 
pit, by his advice I had laid aside my hat, wrap-| Each of the miners has a chamber to himself. 
ped a handkerchief in its stead, and with the! Here with his pick, sledge, wedge, and shovel, 
aid of a small lamp we entered the main avenue, his only tools, in a constrained and stooping po- 
which is about four feet in height, the same in sition, he toils on in solitude, alike cut off from 
breadth, with variations as you proceed. For|the light of heaven, the hum of nature, and all 
some hundred yards, the track was shoe deep that is pure of the air he breathes. How man 
in mire and water, with aconstant dripping can content himself to the drudgery of so re- 
from above. The roof, in addition to the side pulsive a lot, is amystery [never shall attempt 
walls, was supported at short intervals by stout to fathom by a resort to the calling. The mi- 
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RAMBLE IN ACOAL MINE. 


interesting account of one of his rambles :— 


loaken posts wedged up. Here branches off ner commences with his pick near the bottom 


avenues leading to the several chambers|of the wall, entering some two or three feet, 
throughout the mine. ithen wedges off a foot or so at atime, till he 

Besides the partitions between the chambers, reaches the roof or strata of slate, when he be- 
sub-props similar to those above mentioned were gins again below, and thus goes on enlarging 
applied at the space enlarged throughout the|his chamber, propping upas he proceeds, till he 
apartment. The guide led me into achamber|comes to the chamber of another miner thus 
that was abandoned in consequence of the roof similarly engaged, when, if at the extent of the 
falling in. He drew my attention to the im-jcoal vein, they go to work on the partitions di- 
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viding the apartments, and work backw and: re- 
moving the props as they go for the next to fall 
in as it may, until the mine becomes exhausted. 
The operatives receive one and a half cents 
per bushel for digging coal. An expert hand 
will throw out one hundred bushels per day, 
estimated by the cart-load of 25 bushels each. 
Their carts are 6 feet long, 3feet wide, and are 
built of strong plank,well secured by iron bands. 
They are taken, when loaded, to the mouth of 
the pit by a mule and driver, with each a lamp) 
attached to him. Then the mule is unbitched, 
a rope wound to a huge draw to regulate its| 
descent, is attached, the car rapidly descends 
—bringing up on the fellow track an empty | 
one—and on reaching the bottom, discharges | 
itself into a flat boat and is in readiness to as- 
cend for another load. Having extended our 
ramble for a couple of hours, and feeling great- 
ly fatigued at the bent-up position I was forc-| 
ed to assume to screen my unprotected head 
from thumps not slow nor easy against the| 
jagged projections of the uneven roof, every 
now and then, left me the hope that if I should 
fail being classed among the soft pated, I 
should ere long, rejoice in the enviable distine- 
tion of a regular swelled head—I intimated a} 
desire to retrace our steps. Besides the above | 
inconvenience, the chill of the place, together; 
with the constant dripping of water, made my| 
limbs shake as if with the ague ;—and then my 
poor back came in fora share of its complaints. | 
It groaned piteously at the constraint put upon 
it. A diseased spine here to a miner would 
be valued according to the extent of the cur- 
vature. On coming from the pit I had the sa- 
tisfaction to see the boat, in which I should! 
have taken passage, puffing her course down) 
the river as stoically unconcerned as though 
no disappointment was in the case.” 
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ANTI-SLAVERY FEELING IN VIRGINIA. 


A recent number of the Richmond Southern- 
er, contains the following article. 

“Now as to this Slavery question, fellow-citi- 
zens of the South, let us in good feeling reason 
one with another. It should be remembered 
that Great Britain has abolished slavery in all 
her colonies ; France, Denmark, Sweden, and 
other countries of Europe, except Spain, have 
done so likewise. Is it natural to suppose that 


the other Powers of Europe will long suffer im-| 


becile and enfeebled Spain to hold on to it ?— 
When she gives way, the entire civilized world, 
with the exception of Brazil, will be arrayed 
— us on this question. Now, what is our) 
policy? Is itnot wisdom on our part to avoid| 
having the question of Slavery agitated in our 
political institutions? The North has pledged 
itself to maintain intact and inviolate the com- 
promises of the Constitution. Let us, therefore, 
abandon the aquisition of territory, and free our- 
selves from this untoward difficulty. 

“ It is not generally known, yet it is never- 
theless true, that two thirds of the people of Vir- 
ginia are openand undisguised advocates of rid- 
ding the State of Slavery ; : and after the year, 
1850, when the census is taken, their views| 
will be embodied in such form as to startle the 
South. We speak understandingly. We have, 
within the last two years, conversed with more 
than five hundred slaveholders in the State; and_| 
four hundred and fifty out of the five hundred |" 
expressed themselves ready to unite on any ge- 
neral plan to abolish slavery upon almost any 
terms. Abolition fanaticism at the North has 
not produced this, but the annexation of Texas} 


and the acquisition of territory has done it. 
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Virginia may be put down as no longer relia-| 
ble on this question. When she goes, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is free territory ; then Dela- 
ware and Maryland will also go, and North 
Carolina and Kentucky will follow suit. ‘This 
will surround the extreme South with free 
States; and when that day comes, and it will 
uot be very long, we would just as lief own a 
parcel of wild turkeys as so many slaves, 
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| ERRORS IN THE TREATMENT OF HORSES. 
When a horse shies, or shears, at some un- 
accustomed object, and which all young horses 
will do, never speak sharply, or worse than} 
that, strike him, if you would avoid his start-) 
ling the next time he sees the same or a similar 
object. Almost any horse may be brought to a! 
confirmed habit of shying by such treatment. 
What should be done, then ?—Check him to a 
walk ; give him time to see the object, and he 


will soon take little or no notice of it. If a horse > 


‘stumbles or trips, it is a common practice to 
strike him for that. This will not mend his ha- 
bits of tripping and stumbling, but will add to 
them, if he has spirit, that of springing forward 
‘with dangerous quickness whenever it occurs, 
las he will expect the lash to follow as a matter 
‘of course. The remedy, if it can be called one, 
lis to keep an eye upon the road, and where, 
‘from stones or uneveness, the falling is appre- 
hended, tighten the reins and enliven the horse, | 
‘but never strike him after the accident. As you 
would save the wind and strength of your horse, 
drive him slow up hill, as you would save his 
— and your own—drive slowly down hill. 
Never wash off your horse with cold water 
when he is hot, or let him drink freely in that 
state. If the water is quite warm it will not 
‘hurt hiat, Do not permit the smith, when n dog 
‘shoes your horse, to cut owt aay portion oft 
‘soft part, or what is called the frog of the foot; 
‘this is apt to gradually draw in the quarters of 
‘the hoof and cripple the animal, and is recom- 
mended only by the smooth appearance which 
it gives to the bottom of the foot, which is more 
apt to catch around stone in the shoe than 
otherwise. Do not feed with grain, especially 
corn, when a horse is warm, or very much fa- 
tigued ; if you do, you may founder and ruin 
him. Do not keep a horse too fat, or foo lean, 
as either disqualifies him for hard labor. The 
more kindness and good temper extended to a 
|horse, the better will he behave in return. Bad 
temper and bad habits come gradually from 
bad usage. 
etinaics 


POPULATION OF AFRICA. 


Africa is peopled by two distinct races—the 
North and North-East, including the sparsely! 
populated Sahara, by Arabs and Moors; south 
of this desert, by negroes.—-IT'he Moors and 
Arabs, and the tribes of negrees bordering on 
‘the great desert, are Mohammedans; in Abys- 
sinia the people possess an imperfect Christi- 
anity, more corrupt than the Roman or Greek 
churches: all the rest are Pagans. Estimates 
of the population of this continent vary from 
60,000,000 to 250,000,000. Of these, 25,000,- 
000 may be Moors and Arabs; 60,000,000 Pa- 
gan negroes, The Mountains of the Moon, 
running east and west across the continent, di- 
vide itintotwo nearly equal parts, both as regards 
surface and population. 
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HINTS TO LOVERS OF FLOW ERS. 


A most beautiful and easily attained show of 
jevergreen may be had by a very simple plan,, 
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which has been found to answer remarkably 


well on a small scale. If geranium branches 
are taken from healthy and buxuriant ame 
before the winter sets in, cut as for slips, an 
immersed in soap and water, they will, after 
drooping r fora tew d: iVs, shed thie ir leaves, put 
forth fresh ones, and continue in the finest vi- 
gorall winter. By placing a number of bot- 
tles thus filled in a flower basket with moss to 
conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is ea- 
sily ensured for a whole season. ‘They require 
no fresh water.—Court Journal. 
_-——— 
WOOD CARVING. 

This has hitherto been a slow and expensive 
process which seemed to set machinery at de- 
ifiance. Butinvention, which in other branches 
of art has achieved such wonders, has at length 
extended its triumph to this. By a process the 
nature of which we do not understand, perfect 
fac similes can be produced of the most rich 
and costly carvings, at a cost so low as to bring 
them within the reach of all. Samples of pan- 
nels, &c., produced by this process, have been 
shown us, and are all that could be desired. 
[In one hour, a machine will tura out work that 
would occupy the most skilful manual laborer 
weeks if not months.—A patent for the inven- 
tion has been secured, both in England and in 
the United States.—Jourial of Commerce. 

pministDilies 
EXCAVATIONS IN POMPEI. 

Late excavations have brought to light many 
curious and long lost arts supposed to be inven- 
ted recently, but which were known to the 
Romans.and buried up for ages under the del- 
uge of Gothic Barbarism and conquest. All 
the discoveries made in this ancient city, go to 
establish the fact that at the time of their de- 
struction, the Romans were nearly as far ad- 
vanced in civilization as we are at the present 
moment. Rich safes ornamented with silver 
have been discovered with beautiful couches of 
the most excellent workmanship. Rich paint- 
ings, rich mosaic work and elegant gold and 
silver ornaments. 
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‘* Time to me this Truth has taught 


BY CHARLES SWAIM. 


Time to me this truth has taught, 
Tis a truth that’s worth revealing 
More offend from want of thought 
Than from any want of feeling 
If advice we would convey, 
There's a time we should convey i 
If we've but a word to say 


There’s 


a time in which to say it 


Oft unknowingly the tongue 
Touches on a chord so aching 

That a word 
Pains the heart almost to breaking. 


or accent wrong 


Many a tear of wounded pride, 
Mary a fault of human blindness 


Has been soothed or turned aside, 


By a quiet voice of kindness. 


Many a beanteous flower decays 

Though we tend it e’er so much, 
Something secret in it prays 

Which no human aid can touch ! 
So in many a lovely breast, 

Lies some canker-grief concealed, 
That if touched, is more oppressed ! 

Left unto itself—is healed! 


Time to me this truth has taught, 
’Tis a truth that’s worth revealing : 

More offend from want of thought, 
Than from any want of feeling. 
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Maraizy,—On Third day evening, 8mo. 22d, ac- O FRIENDS.—JOHNS & PAYNE, N. E. corner GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 
cording to the order of the Religious Society of Friends, of Fourth and Arch Streets, intend keeping a large) {UST RECEIVED, by’T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 
Hewny Tace, to Mantua, daughter of William Johns, assortment of goods suited to Friends’ wear, to which |,J North Fourth Street, a REVIEW, &c., of a 
all. of this city branch of business they expect to give particular atten- pamphlet, entitled, “A DECLARATION,” &c., pub- 


, x — ; : . lished in the year 1828: to which is added, remarks on 
Drev,—At his, residence in Hart's Village, New York, ! ee Goods of every material ; what is called the Hypostatical Union, and on the 
on the afternoon of 8mo. 5th, Exiza H., wife of Isaac ap Stufls, Hdkfs., Hosiery, Gloves, &e. ; Trinity. By William Gibbons, late ot Wilmington, 


od Merinoes, Alpacas, and Cloak stuffs. 
Merritt, in the 49th year of her age. They have lately fitted up an apartment’ for FUR- 


In early life she sought the indwelling word NISHING GOODS, in which may be found many 
To guide her footsteps in the slippery wavy, desirable goods. 

And rane a its saving Groce was proved slankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. A narrative of the captivity and sufferings of Ben- 

A light sufficient to the realms of day.} Bernaley and Irish Sheetings, &c. &c. jamin Gilbert and his family, who were taken by the 

. " aug. 19—tf. = 5 a ae fe ludians in the spring of 1780. To which is prefixed 

POWER OF INSTINCT. FREE PRODUCE STORE, a short account of the Gilbert family who settled at 

i : r Try . sale » T . ‘ITAP , - a 

On Saturday last, several persons witnessed REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES. ets % sale. by a Py Oe rea aves 
a most striking display of instinct in the brutal 4 Wholesale and Retail. pub been. toc’ ¥ 8 MEL J. GRAHAM 
species. A tree was felled, adjacent to this, Shitting and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. KE He Oe gatos me Ne kom 
village, which proved to be hollow and from Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. . ie: 

: _ Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes TANTEI cate : . 

: 78 OE ee ; 5 — 8. Al 2D.—At the Rosine Association, an active 
which a F lying Squirrel came forth. It Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. W energetic woman wike understands Mantua 
tarried a few moments, but when an attem pt “Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. Making, Tailoring, and plain sewing. 
was made to capture it, with its usual timidity,, Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handke rehiefs 6mo, Apply at 204 north Eighth street, 
it ran to a tree close by, which it ascended to) Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. ip listo a : aan 
the top with quickness and sailed off to the Cotton T willed Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders, REDUCTION IN PRICEs. 
N eat Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues, 


. . Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper. Oil 
trunk of another, which it also ascended to the | Gjoths, I ' 

Do. Lawns, Ginghams and Chintzes, 
Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 


top and then off to another.—It soon returned, T'willed Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 
with boldness, and while the log was being _ Irish linens, warranted free from cotton. a 
° . . “7 . . . . ® SIL 1 cle « ‘ . 
cut off and split open, it loitered about the feet) Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. Plain Shawls, ao Shawls and Handke rebiefs, 
: : Sa . Satinets. Mouslin de lain, all wool Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, very cheap, 
> » , st > 1 Pi t ° ool ¢ lk 
of those present, in evident distress with an Gauze Blond, Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
A variety of other articles produced wholly by Farr With an assortment of Furnishing Goods, 


; : . : Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrelli 
occasional piteous noise, disregarding the dan-| oe oe mbrellas. 
ger of the falling axe, under which it frequent-![,, non. JOHNS & PAYNE. 

r 5 > ; ¢ 7as| oR . ‘. E. cor. F and Arch. 
ly passed into the ldg. When the log was); (G-Expected ina few days, a general assortment of |. oF Ea Oe 
opened, there were its bed and two young ones. | fine hosiery—bleached and brown. Sth mo, 27. 
When all were lifted out with care and laid| Tas, carefully selected for families and stores. ~ PLAINISH SHAWLS & HANDK’FS. 

, . - . } ’ 
down to her, she gathered one with her paws| Refined loaf, crushed and putverized sugar. Cashmere and Barcelona Shawls and Handk’fs. 
: : y Sore ta itv. « >< rari ’ . *) . ‘ “7 
into around bulk, seized the gathered part ~ we - ree of good quanty, . ay ty Plain and colored silk and Genoese Shawls. 

: muperior molasses, suga se st a. mls Je awls iginal ¢ le: 
with her mouth, ascended the same tree she gr (Qojfee. (many kinda Sa and West India. — _ Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article 
} i and f its ollee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls. 
1ad previously gone up, and from its top again confectionary, &c., &e ; wither ctik fiimen thewle 

: 4 : ". 3 , at ee : Mode colored Thibet silk fringe Shawls. 
sailed off to another, and so on, until she had Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas Mode colored Hernania Shawls. 
the young one safely deposited in a new home. Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied 'Thibet Shawls of new style fringe. 

She soon returned, and in like manner took! With free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami-| Plain Mouseline de Laine Shawls. 
‘ , > te ae 5S E P s rdefine ir > . : To 
away the other une to the same place. Shel remote from | pots of free goods, ordering in con SUNDRIES. 
: , erable quantities, wil] be furnished at low rates accord- 
seemed to lack however in calculation, and jnoly, ‘Tenws Casn 
j i ; _. T Jandanna < “lag Handk’fs. 
returned again, examined the place minutely ; GEORGE W. TAYLOR, eee 
° e war y = . ( 0Vves ifs lf . 
but finding no more of her progeny, she went IN. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. as 


i j E. & L. keep a full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres 
the same direction and returned no more.; Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. able aaa SH kinds Of twen'e wears aleby Pessidhing 
Ohio Picayne. Housekeeping Goods of all kinds. 

5 mo. 6.—Sm. 


Delaware. With a memoir of the author. Also for 
sale by Geo. C, Baker, No. 158 Pearl street, New York, 
and Israel J. Graham, Baltimore 


GILBERT’S NARRATIVE. 


Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze, 


tellin CARD TO FRIENDS.—CHARLES ADAMS 
: i informs Friends, that he has availed himself of the ie : 
A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. late} public sales of imported goods, by which means he TEW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
Life is beautifully compared to a fountain fed is enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY LWY19 North Fourth Stre et, have of ened and offer ~ 
by a thousand streams, that perish epesnectar ts AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, at much lower prices sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, gente me 
. : aston . than heretofore. trimmed in the best manner, the materials of which having 
dried. It is a silver cord twisted with a thou-| 44, has also reduced those previously on hand, in order been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
sand strings, that part asunder if one be broken. to close the Spring and Summer sti ck in a no to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
Frail and thoughtless mortals are surrounded! C. A. is now selling Granite Barege Lustre, or Jaspe- terms. 4 mo.1.—tf. 


by innumerable dangers, which make it much rines, (all silk and wool,) at only 25 cents per yard.| jy EMOVAL.——Eromor Kimber, Jr., informs his fiiends 
more strange they escape so long, than that Importers price was 50 cents, R and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
they all perish suddenly at last.—We are sur-| {iain Mode and neat figured Bareges, atS1 cents. No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
rounded by accidents every day, to crush the Plain Mode Challys, Pondicherry, Mous de Laine. place of business; and having for more than twenty 


: ' F Linen and Silk Lustres, French Lawns and Jaconets. 
mouldering tenements that we inhabit. The 


years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Earlston Ginghams, &c. 1 


. ; a cee : i : : Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
seeds of disease are planted In our constitution; 200 dozen Linen Cambric Hdkfs, in all qualities. business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 


by nature. The earth andthe atmosphere,; Good Irish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 
whence we draw the breath of life, is preg- yard, in half pieces and other Linen Goods generally. per | ———— ——______ siete: 
nant with death—health is made to operate its Fine 6-4 dressed Book Muslin, very shear and clear, g-4O0ODS FOR FRIENDS.—-YARNALL & LYTLE, 
; ox ; “| at only 50 cents per yard. A bargain. A sS.E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
own destruction. rhe food that nourishes! sqAWLSs of all kinds, (Blanket, Thibet, Twisted,| Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
contains the elements of decay ; the soul that Silk, Net, Cashmere and Barcelona,) together with a Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
animates it by vivifying fire tends to wear it general variety of Dry Goods, too numerous to advertise. they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
out by its own action; death lurks in ambush NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, | hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghame, De 
along our paths.—Notwithstanding this is the "No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, north side. | Laines, (all wool,} mpg oe . ete 
truth, so palpably confirmed by the daily ex-| Pbilada. 6 month 1.—tf. eee ie oe Se Mode 
amples before our eyes, how little do we lay | \ 7 HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assart-| Thibit Shaws, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 
it toheart! We see our friends and neighbors ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family! and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 

perishing among us, but how seldom does it, US¢, Constantly on band and for sale by &e. tg 
occur to our thoughts that our knell shall per-| CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, An assortment of Furnishing Goods : all of which 
haps give the next fruitless warning 6 hes 4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch.| will be sold at the lowest prices. 3mo—3m. 
world! | PAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, 
. | PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER |@ . 8. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 
NBOLTED WHEAT MEAT CRACKED hope Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL | trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 

. . . 45 4 Ss 














ae and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or| store, on ‘Twelfth street. {(j One of this concern having 
gy tal a ae Tae HAMS, DRIED) retail, by WM. D. PARRISH & CO., ‘been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
. ~ _ Manufacturers and Dealers, | gives them particular facilities in that Tine, possessed by 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 


Shtmo. 8th, ly. No 4 N. 5th St., 2 doors above Market. | but few in any other establishment in this country, 


No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch.| 5th mo, 13-tf. Philadelphia, 4mo, 1 
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